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On tli© Hit Parade in wing collars, 
frock-coats, and spats 


They have brought the music of the twenties to the Hit 
Parade of the sixties. They are deeply serious about their 
playing, but they are responsible for a great deal of fun. Such 
are the young inen who call themselves the Temperance Seven 
—though, in fact, there are nine—and have been making quite 
a name for themselves in recent months. 


'Though the Temperance Seven 
have enjoyed fame for only 
a few months, they first got 
together nearly six years ago, 
when they were London art 
students. Up till about a year 
ago, their work consisted mainly 
of actual appearances at jazz 
clubs and West End society 
events—and also in such fanciful 
places as the “ Balls Pond Road 
Cocoa Rooms.” 

But late in I960, after appear¬ 
ing in TV and radio shows, they 
made their mark in the record 
W'orld. Ail they did was to back 
Peter Sellers on one of the tracks 
of the LP Peter and Sophia. 
But the Seven's superbly out-of- 
date style caused enough interest 
to gain them their own recording 
contract. 

For their first release—in 
March this year—they chose 
You’re Driving Me Crazy. The 
disc was played on Juke Box 
Jury, and was voted a hit; and 
so it was to prove. 

Advertisements—u sing o 1 d - 
fashioned layout and type-faces 
—proclaimed the song. They 
declared the Temperance Seven 


would soon become “the Rage of 
Society.” Then followed details 
of the personnel, which included 
such personalities as Mr. Philip 
Harrison (baritone and alto saxo¬ 
phones; renowned vegetarian; 
inventor of the clockwork han¬ 
som cab, steam harp, and 
magnetic corkscrew) and Mr. 
Alan Swainston Cooper (clarinet 
and phono-fiddle; holder of the 
London-Brighton tricycle record, 
1903). 

You're Driving Me Crazy 
came into the Top Twenty early 
in April, and stayed till mid-June. 
For one week, it was the best¬ 
selling disc in Britain. Well 
before its popularity waned, the 
Seven brought out the successor: 
a revival of Pasadena. That, too, 
ran for weeks in the Top Twenty. 
Meantime, the group were also 
busy making their first LP—due 
for release shortly. 

The Seven are not keen on 
working outside London; but 
recently, because of insistent 
public demand, they have made 
a series of appearances in the 
provinces. ' On stage they wear 
a variety of old-time clothes: 





frock-coats, velvet smoking- 
jackets, wing-collars, and spats. 
Two of the group have beards. 
All of them look solemn and 
dedicated. 

Mr, Brian Innes, the group's 
drummer says: “We don’t mind 
if our clothes raise a few smiles. 
But we hope no one will laugh 
at our music. That we take very 
seriously—so much so that play¬ 
ing the way we feel to be right is 
more important to us than having 
a hit.” 

A reason for the Seven's 
reluctance to tour is their wish 
to be in London for rehearsals. 
They insist their music is not 
easy to play at the best of times. 
They play their intricate arrange¬ 
ments from memory—and they 
have no leader, this last fact 
having been known to produce 


spirited clashes of opinion at 
rehearsals! 

Special interest has been 
aroused by the Seven’s vocalist, 
“Whispering” Paul MacDowell. 
He calls himself “the last of the 
megaphone singers.” He is 
officially described as “Ambas¬ 
sador Extraordinary to the Outer 
Hebrides; a distinguished dancer 
and sword-swallower; but possibly 
best known as an embezzler of 
international standing.” (He is, 
in fact, an abstract painter.) 

Mr. MacDowell was a founder 
member of the Seven—on .trom¬ 
bone. He left for two years— 
being heard every week with 
Pier Stevens on the BBC's Mon¬ 
day Night At Home. Then he 
rejoined the Seven as vocalist. 
“Since then,” he says, “I have 
never looked forward.” 

Dick Tatham 


Cromer's Town Grier on tour 


Mr. Alfie Howard, the town 
crier of Cromer, is in for a busy 
time; not in his own corner of 
Norfolk, but across the sea in 
Sweden and Denmark on a tour 
of duty organised by the British 
Travel and Holidays Association. 

Mr. Howard is due to start his 


tour in Stockholm next Monday. 
Thenceforth, a splendid figure in 
maroon coat, lemon breeches, and 
three-cornered hat, he will make 
the rounds of about 12 Scan¬ 
dinavian cities, using all his town- 
crier’s art to persuade people to 
spend their holidays in Britain. 


Christine Pearson (left) and her 
friend Angela Cunningham, both 
of Birmingham, are great rock 
climbers, and have now reached 
the tops of all the mountains in 
the Snowdonia range. Our pic¬ 
ture was taken on the summit of 
one of the five peaks of Snowdon 
itself. Christine made up her 
mind to learn how to climb last 
year after being rescued from a 
Dorset cliff by coastguards. 


Swan that never 
swam 

Members of the staff at an 
Italian castle have been trying to 
make a reluctant swan swim. 

When the swan arrived the other 
day at the castle of Sirmione, on 
Lake Garda, it was taken to the 
moat to join several others of its 
kind. But to the astonishment of 
all present, including the other 
swans, the newcomer obviously did 
not know how to swim. After two 
hopeless attempts it had to be 
removed from the water altogether. 

Inquiries showed that the bird 
had lost its mother shortly after 
being hatched and had been 
brought up by a hen. And what 
a hen knows about swimming 
would not float an egg-shell. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

Post Office Sayings Bank 
is 100 years old 

T'HE Post Office Savings Bank is a hundred years old this 
week and is celebrating the fact in a big way. It was 
founded on 16th September, 1861, and from modest beginnings 
has grown into a vast business serving half the population, 
including members of the Royal Family. Looking back on his 
parliamentary career, that famous Prime Minister Mr. Glad¬ 
stone regarded the passing of the Post Office Savings Bank 
Act as one. of his finest achievements. It was certainly one 
which has served the nation well. 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


When the Post Office Bank 
began business only 301 post 
offices dealt with savings, and by 
the end of its first day only 
£911 was received, a very 
modest start. Now there are 
more than 20,000 post offices 
where savings can be put in or 
drawn out. Almost every work¬ 
ing day 290,000 savings trans¬ 
actions take place over Post 
Office counters, and last year 
such transactions numbered 90 
million. Total deposits now add 
up to £1,170,000,000. 



One of the three new stamps 
which commemorate 100 
years of the Post Office 
Savings Bank. The plant is 
thrift, a symbol used on the 
earlier twelve-sided three¬ 
penny pieces. 

At the Bank's headquarters in 
Kensington, alongside Olympia, 
the staff of several thousands are 
using modern office machines and 
techniques and a ledger card 
index. Each depositor has a 
card to himself and on it every 
transaction he makes is recorded. 

These are days when people 
are encouraged to save for the 
good of the nation as well as of 
themselves. In fact, many boys 
and girls start life with a Post 
Office Savings Book given to 
them, with a first deposit, soon 
after they are bom. And they 


can pay money into their account 
as soon as they are old enough 
to toddle to the nearest Post 
Office, and whether or not they 
are tall enough to see over the 
top of the counter. But they 
cannot draw money out till they 
reach the age of seven. 

The facts show that the 
younger generation make good 
savers. A recent inquiry by the 
Post Office into savings habits of 
age-groups showed that among 
under-fourteens boy savers num¬ 
bered 26 out of every 100, and 
girl savers 20. 

Accent on young savers 

Right from the beginning, the 
Bank has been keen on young 
savers. In 1880, a slip with spaces 
for 12 penny stamps was intro¬ 
duced, the full shilling’s worth 
being accepted for deposits. This 
proved a great success and 
thousands of new accounts were 
opened. Then, in 1892, clerks 
from local post offices attended 
at schools to open accounts and 
to receive deposits. Originally, 
1,400 schools adopted the scheme 
at once, and soon the number 
rose to 3,000. About £40,000 was 
deposited in the first year. 

Another venture was the Home 
Safe in 1911. Coins were put in 
and the safe—a kind of money¬ 
box—was taken to the post office 
to be opened, the amount being 
recorded in the Bank Book, or 
used to buy Savings Certificates. 
The issue of these Home Safes 
was stopped during the last war 
and has not been restarted. 

• The popularity of the Bank is 
largely due to the ease with 


YOUR CN 

JVJost newspapers and maga¬ 
zines have been forced to 
increase their prices several 
times in the past 16 years; the 
C N has done so only once. 
Now, however, increased costs 
of production make it again 
necessary to raise the price. 

The Editor regrets that from 
next week the C N will cost 
5d. But we feel sure that its 
host of readers far and wide 
will appreciate the reasons for 
the increase and will continue 
to support their favourite news¬ 
paper—the only newspaper in 
Britain specially produced for 
the younger generation. 

Next week’s issue contains 
two special features: School 
Bus Safari—a five-day journey 
through the Transvaal Game 
Reserve; and a preview of the 
National Glider Aerobatics on 
Dunstable Downs. 

POETIC 

JUSTICE 

Rarely are legal proceedings 
conducted in verse, but the follow¬ 
ing amusing case from Great 
Yarmouth was reported recently 
in The Guardian. 

Summoned for parking his car 
too near a pedestrian crossing, a 
holiday-maker wrote this apolo¬ 
getic defence: 

On holiday having a wonderful 
time, 

Until one night at half past nine, 
When, finding parking facilities ^ 
rather dud, 

l inadvertently had my front 
wheels over the stud. 

The PC on his beat stopped and 
thought, 

And promptly put me on his 
report. 

On explaining all this to my 
daughter 

She wished our car iras two feet 
shorter 

The Chairman of the Court had 
the last word: 

For parking on forbidden 
grounds 

Defendant will be fined two 
pounds. 

which money can be deposited or 
withdrawn. It is possible to go 
to any one of the 20,000 Savings 
Bank post offices in the United 
Kingdom to deposit money, or 
withdraw up to £10 on demand. 

Thirty thousand bank books 
are lost on average every year. 
There is a case of one being 
eaten by an elephant; another was 
chewed up by a dog when the 
postman pushed the book through 
the letter-box; another was 
hidden in the gas oven and for¬ 
gotten until roasted with the 
Christmas turkey. 

There are 16,000 savings clubs. 
Some members save for holidays, 
some for house purchase, some 
for the education of children. 
There are also clubs with queer 
names, such as “The Last Ditch 
Club,” which provides a Christmas 
dinner for old age pensioners. 
The subscriptions of “The Rain 
Club ” are payable only when 
rain falls. 

All of them provide for the 
“rainy day.” Sidney Campion 


The basement of a house of 
Roman Britain, whose walls were 
brightened up with painted 
plaster and stucco decorations, 
has been unearthed on a building 
estate near Gravesend. 

Argentina has ordered buses 
from British firms to the total 
value of £6,000,000. 

Nottingham’s fire brigade has 
bought two motor-cycle com¬ 
binations to lead the way for fire 
engines in foggy weather. 


Texas Fashion 



Two Girl Guides in Texan 
Stetsons, souvenirs of their 
recent two-month tour of the 
U.S. They are Jane Lyons 
(left), and Janet MacNaugh- 
tan, whose story we told in 
CN at the start of her trip. 


A new air service between 
London, Bristol, Cardiff, and 
Cork is to be started soon by 
Cambrian Airways. 

WATCH ON THE WEAR 

One of Britain’s oldest and 
smallest police forces is to be 
disbanded. Now only eight in 
number and known as the River 
Wear Watch, it has been guarding 
a three-mile stretch of the river 
and wharves at Sunderland since 
1840. 

The centenary of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern is being 
celebrated next week at Lambeth 
Palace by the Hymn Society. 
Over 150 million copies of this 
hymn book have been sold since 
it was first published in December 
1861. 

A prefabricated office for 80 
people was put up by six men in 
only 80 minutes at Birmingham 
the other day. 

THEY SAY . . . 

galoot, tuckshops can help to 
safeguard children's teeth 
from decay by selling raw fresh 
vegetables, fruit, and nuts instead 
of sweets and biscuits. 

Dr. Erie Trimmer, in an article in 

The Family Doctor 

JProm outer space I saw seven¬ 
teen dawn’s. 

Major Tilov, on Moscow TV 



STIRLING,,^ MOSS says 

"brake linings for my cars or 

brake blocks flfiM for your bike... 
It's FERODO forS^^fc: FAST stopping!” 





New Ferodo blocks with AQUON give racing 
performance under all weather and road conditions 

In dry weather, new Ferodo fitFERODO 

Brake Blocks with special _____ 

ingredient AQUON give ex- NEW HIGH-PERFORMANCE 
tra control. Under wet condi- BRAKE BLOCKS FOR SAFETY AT SPEED! 
tions, braking performance Atyour cyc , e shop 

now— 

is THREE times better than unmounted blocks or 
ordinary blocks can give. blocks mounted in shoes. * 


FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-ENLEFRITH 
A Member of the Turner £ Newall Organisation. 
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THE AFRICAN BARN 
OWL has been introduced 
into the Seychelles to 
catch rats and other pests 
which cause extensive 
damage every year to 
the coconut plantations. 


A NEW RESERVOIR is to be built on the Torrens 
River in South Australia to meet the needs of 
Adelaide's growing population. It will hold 5,500 
hi i i million gallons of water. 


UNDERGROUND 
WONDERLAND 
IN HUNGARY 

Earlier this year we described 
how Hungarians explored an un¬ 
charted section of the Aggtelek 
caves, which stretch for 14 miles, 
partly into Czechoslovakia. Now 
another cave wonderland has been 
discovered in Hungary which may 
even outshine Aggtelek. 

After clearing debris from a 
hole in a hillside, explorers found 
a glittering labyrinth formed by 
stalactites and stalagmites. Half a 
mile underground they came upon 
what may prove to be Hungary’s 
biggest cavern. They have named 
it the Hall of Titans (Giants). Its 
100-yard length glistens with white 
columns, some so big that five 
persons holding hands could 
hardly encircle them. 

Exploration of the rest of the 
system is continuing. 


Queen’s Flag for 
Sierra Leune 

When the Queen visits Sierra 
Leone in November she will fly 
the special flag pictured here. It 
consists of the arms of Sierra 
Leone—a gold lion on a silver 
ground below three black torches 



—bearing in the centre the 
Queen’s initial in gold on a blue 
ground, with crown and roses also 
in gold. 

Formerly a West African 
colony, Sierra Leone became an 
independent country within the 
Commonwealth on the 27th April 
this year. 


The boy who 


A boy who three times failed 
his eleven-plus exams has now 
won a place at Cambridge 
University. He is David Watson 
of Wimbotsham, Norfolk. 

Nothing daunted by his third 
failure, he began studying his 
brother’s mathematics books, and 
at 15 found his way to Norfolk 
County Technical College at 
King’s Lynn. There, maths 


became not only his special sub¬ 
ject but also his hobby. It stood 
him in good stead, for when he 
took his maths examinations, at 
16, he did so well that he earned 
a State scholarship to university. 

David, now 17, must wait a 
year before he can take it up and 
he will spend the interval in the 
research department of a Cam¬ 
bridge firm. 


SONGS ACROSS 
THE BORDER 

There was a most unusual con¬ 
cert not long ago on the frontier 
between Israel and Egypt. 

A Danish choir, visiting Israel 
for a musical festival, had ar¬ 
ranged to perform at a border 
settlement next to the narrow 
piece of Egyptian coastal territory 
known as the Gaza Strip. 

The sounds of Danish songs 
floated across to the ears of a de¬ 
tachment of Danish soldiers serv¬ 
ing with the United Nations 
Emergency Force stationed just 
opposite in the Gaza Strip. 

They called out to the con¬ 
ductor, and he moved his choir up 
to the road-block marking the 
border. Then, from either side 
of it, both groups of Danes were 
soon singing of far-away home 
together.. 


Watches for 
G Af readers 

Congratulations to these boys and 
girls who each won a watch in CN 
Competition No. 3: Eric Garner, 
Westgate-on-Sea; Geoffrey Hill, 
Ashtead; Sylvia Hodgson, Broughton 
Astley; Gerald Thornhill, Leicester; 
and D. Weir, Whitby. 

The following runners-up have 
been awarded Book Tokens: Geoffrey 
Corby, Oxford; Margaret Cottrell, 
Derby; Hilary Dews, Birmingham; 
Brian Godden, Brighton; Angela 
Hill, London, N.21; Malcolm 
Hutchinson, Kirkby Stephen; 
Christina Pearson, Ilford; Adrian 
Wagstaff, Newark: David Wood, 
Birmingham; and Rosemary Wood, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


2,000 LITTLE TURTLES 
PUT IN THE SEA 


It is estimated that about a 
million eggs of the giant leather- 
backed turtle are eaten every lay¬ 
ing season in Malaya. If this 
continues unchecked the species 
may well die out, and for this 
reason naturalists have taken 
special measures to protect them. 

Two thousand baby turtles, 
hatched out from eggs collected 
on the seashore, have been put 
into the sea off the east coast of 
Malaya. 

Skin divers who for a time fol¬ 


lowed the tiny creatures, reported 
that they were swimming well. 

The babies weighed only about 
two ounces each when put into a 
motor boat. It was steered on a 
semi-circular course so that the 
turtles could be distributed over as 
wide an area as possible. 

Dispersed in this way, the 
turtles have more chance of sur¬ 
vival. Those that do survive may 
weigh as much as a ton when 
fully grown, and live, perhaps, for 
hundreds of years. 


Their own two-seater 



• ' : ■ : , •• • > ,r, -y 


Boys of 2297 Squadron of the Air Training Corps, at Plymouth, 
receiving instruction on the two-seater glider built by squadron 
members during evening spare time in the last two years. 
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i by Ernest Thomson j 

One Tonight 
was missing 

J[f Tonight were in colour TV, I 
expect we should see even the 
cool and imperturbable Cliff 
Michelmore flushed with excite¬ 
ment on Friday. BBC’s famous 
Monday-to-Friday magazine pro¬ 
gramme will be celebrating, its 
1,000th edition. 

In point of fact, Friday’s 
programme will actually be the 
1001st Tonight. In calculating the 


number originally, one was left 
out. The error was subsequently 
discovered but it was decided to 
let Friday’s celebrations stand. 

Since it was launched as an 
experiment on 18th February, 
1957, Tonight has transmitted 
two million feet of film, equivalent 
to 200 full-length feature films. 
About 3,000 people have been 
interviewed in the studio and 
10,000 on film, and the reporters 
have travelled 300,000 miles for 
stories. 

Making music 
the Austrian 
way 

Youxc viewers are specially 
catered for in Wir Alachen 
Musik (Let's Make Music), the 
Austrian entry in the Montreux 
Golden Rose contest last May 
which was won by the BBC’s 
Btack and White Minstrel Show. 

This Thursday BBC television 
gives us a recording of the pro¬ 
gramme. The guest artist is 
Britain’s Lisa Page, sister of singer 
Jill Day. Two of the Austrian 
stars, Peter Week and Peter Kraus, 
are among Europe’s top ten 
recording artists. 


Frontier Drums 


EARS 


Yellow-faded photographs, 
taken in India more than 90 
years ago, have been a great help 
to Producer Jim Pople in giving 
authenticity to Frontier Drums, the 
new Associated-Rediffusion 
children’s serial beginning next 
Tuesday. 

“We had to have the British 
Army uniforms right for the 
period,” said Jim. “Some of the 
pictures taken outside the regi¬ 
mental messes were real beauties!” 

Jim was lucky, too, when it 
came to checking up on Indian 
turns of speech and pronunciation. 
India House happens to be just 
across the road from Television 
House, .Kingsway, London. At the 
entrance he asked if the publicity 
department could help, but the 
Indian receptionist kindly gave all 
the necessary information on the 
spot! 

The story, by Peter Hayes, is set 


Top of the Town 
time again 

Sooner or later Northern Ireland 
must surely win the Top of 
the Town title, though they have 
not yet pulled it off in the 13 
years since this popular schools’ 
quiz began in 1948. They are 
given first try this Thursday when 
Top of the Town comes back in 
the Light Programme. 

A team of girls from Omagh 
Academy will be meeting a boys’ 
team from Banbridge Academy. 
John Ellison and Robert Mac- 
Dermot are the questionmasters. 

Scotland has won the title seven 
times, Wales four times, and 
England twice. 

VISIT TO THE 


THE REPLICA OF . A "- 6,m2 

ASSOCIATION 
FOOTBALL 

COMPLETE with goals, balls, etc., 
and teams available in all League Club 
colours. Here is a game where victory 
or defeat depends on the skill of the 
player, 22 miniature figures dribble, 
tackle, crack in goals, dike and save 
them . . . and are always at your 
command to produce all the thrills 
of real League, Cup and International 
football ... BY FINGER TIP CONTROL. 

PRICES: 10/6(1., 21/-, 49/6d. t —and 89/6d. 

(With Floodlighting) and OO scale dimensional figures. 

Please ask at your local Sports or Toy Shop or Departmental Store, 
or in case of difficulty write for detailed literature, and list of stockists to: 

(Dept. 17) LANGTON GREEN, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


SUBBUTEO 


in the year 1&68 and tells how 
Major Neville Chrichton (Bernard 
Brown), on duty on the North- 
West frontier, gets permission for 
his wife and two children to come 
out from England and join him. 
Little does he know they will be 
caught up in a revolt by tribes¬ 
men. 

Mrs. Lucy Chrichton is played 
by Daphne Jonason, and the 
youngsters, Helena and Nigel, by 
Kika Markham and Ronnie Ray¬ 
mond. Gibraltar-born Joseph 
Cubi, seen in many ITV serials, 
will appear as an Indian boy, Abu 
Singh, son of the head servant at 
the British Residency, played by 
William Lyon Brown. 

The first instalment opens 
quietly enough in England. 
Father’s letter arrives as the two 
children are playing the then very 
popular game of croquet. 


Kika Markham and Ronnie 
Raymond as they appear in 
Episode One. Below: Bernard 
Brown, as Major Chrichton, 
leads his men into action. 


Over Lambert’s Sofa 


JJow do boy and girl ballet 
pupils manage to fit in 
ordinary school lessons? Tune in 
The Royal Ballet School on BBC 
Junior TV this Friday for a filmed 
visit to that famous establishment 
in Richmond Park, Surrey. Some 
of the children help Ursula More- 
ton with the commentary. 

Apart from normal school 
classes, the film shows every 
grade of ballet lesson from 
elementary to advanced, ending 
with a pas de deux from Coppelia 
by two of the senior pupils. 

The programme has been shown 
once before—in the BBC Schools 
TV series Signpost last June. 


JJorse-lovers have a treat wait¬ 
ing in BBC’s Grandstand on 
Saturday. The cameras will be 
installed at Burghley Park, Stam¬ 
ford, home of the Marquess of 
Exeter, for a big equestrian event. 
Among the fences are Boadicea’s 
Leap, and Lambert's Sofa, named 
after Daniel Lambert, the famous 

BEAR DUBS ON 
THE RUN 

(Hatching runaway bear cubs 
takes so long that BBC Junior 
TV is having to split up a film 
about it into two 30-minute parts. 

Look out for Part One of Little 
Bears next Tuesday. This is a 
Czechoslovakian picture set in a 
huge outdoor Zoo rather like 
Whipsnade. Three sons of the 
Chief Keeper are allowed to_ play 
with the cubs, which make their 
escape almost directly the film 
begins. The rest of the time is 
just one long crazy run-around, 
with the cubs as free and lively 
as ever at the end of Part One. 
Actress Hilda Schroeder, talking 
in English, gives what little com¬ 
mentary is needed. 


Yhe most exciting TV control 
desk in Britain has just 'been 
brought into service at the BBC 
Television Centre, Shepherd's 
Bush, London. 

Set in the heart of the new 
International Control Room, the 
desk faces six 21-inch monitor 
screens, each with an indicator 
underneath showing which country 
the picture is coming from. Seats 
arranged horse-shoe fashion are 
for the senior TV engineer, vision 
engineer, presentation assistant, 
and sound engineer. 

The control room can handle 
the output of 15 foreign commen¬ 
tators at one time for events like 
Trooping the Colour or the Boat 
Race, and keep them in touch 
with their own TV organisations. 

Perhaps the man with most on 
his mind is the Presentation 
Assistant. With up to 75 possible 
sources of sound, he has double 
headphones for listening to two 
simultaneously, while keeping half 
an ear on the “talk back” from 
the programme which happens to 
be going out. 

Why are snakes 
o 


Fat Man -of Stamford who just 
before his death in 1S09 weight 
52 stones. 

Among famous riders taking 
part are Frank Weldon, 1956 
Olympic Gold Medallist, and 
Anneli Drummond-Hay, con¬ 
sidered the outstanding lady rider 
in European horse trials today. 


Whv are snakes the most un¬ 
loved of creatures? Dr. Des¬ 
mond Morris will go into this 
question in Granada’s Zoo Time 
this Wednesday. 

In a recent TV poll, snakes 
headed the list of “top hates.” 
Yet very few children can ever 
have met a snake outside a Zoo. 
The only poisonous variety in 
Britain is the adder, and he is 
comparatively rare. 

Snakes are not “cold and 
slimy”, though many people 
think so. “There must be some 
instinctive dread of snakes,” says 
Dr. Morris. “ Not only among 
human beings but throughout the 
ape world, too. At the sight of 
them, chimpanzees get quite 
violent.” 

The snake’s most dangerous 
enemy is the mongoose. Viewers 
will see both—but not together! 
The programme’s snake star, if we 
can call him that, will be the 
python. 


Where every second is vital 

CAMERAS IN THE MOTOR RACING PITS 


JPor feverish but controlled ex¬ 
citement, there are few spots 
to match the pits at a motor 
racing track. Recently Producer 
Innes Lloyd took a film team to 
Goodwood on a practice day and 
we can see the results in BBC 
Junior TV next Tuesday. 

We not only watch the cars 
hurtling round the track but see 
something of the activity in the 
pits as the drivers roar in for 
re-fuelling or tyre-changing— 
where every second is vital and 
could mean the difference between 
winning and losing the race. 

Stirling Moss and Michael 
Parks are among the motor aces 
who talk about the hazards from 
the driver’s angle. 


Stirling Moss 


Into Action to the Sound of t S[e!Kr 0 
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Advertiser's A nnouncemazi 


NEW WAY OF 

LEARNING TO 

READ 





* * 


i Si S ! 


!c« Janet, 
can ried 
: non? 


Sec 


m b 

me ffopbn ™ 

qoe- up- up up If 



About 1,000 five-year-olds are 
learning a new alphabet (or 
alfabet) designed by Sir Isaac 
Pitman, M.P., grandson of the 
shorthand pioneer. Called 
Augmented Roman, it consists of 
43 letters: the ordinary alphabet 
without q and x, plus 19 new 
letters representing various 
sounds, as oh, th, oo, and ing. 
No capitals are used, so the 
children have to learn only 43 
characters, not 52 as at present. 

It is claimed that the first 
stages of learning to read will 
be easier with the new alphabet, 
because each letter has its own 
special sound. For instance, 
beginners will not be confused 
by different sounds for the .letter 
O, as in long, ago, flower, look. 
Each of these vowel sounds has 
its own distinctive letter or sign, 
as can be seen in the sentences 


given here and also In the picture 
above. 

log agge lhaer livd a 
bliend man. hee livd whser 
trees and flauers groo; but 
Ae bliend man ccod not see 
ihe trees or flauers. 

Once the pupil has a grasp of 
simple reading he can go on to 
ordinary reading with the 26- 
letter alphabet. There is no 
question of trying to reform 
spelling. The new idea is simply 
an attempt to make it easier for 
young children to learn to read. 

It is being tested in schools at 
Oldham, Burton-on-Trent, 
Stafford, Stoke-on-Trent, Walsall, 
Wolverhampton, and Harrow. 


British trawlers for Ghana 


A new fishing port at Tema, 
near Accra, has officially been 
opened, and six new trawlers to 
serve it have been ordered frpm 
British shipyards. 

Traditionally, Ghana’s sea fish 
have always been caught by long¬ 
shore fishermen whose open boats 
have had to be launched, with 
great skill, through the enormous 
Atlantic breakers. The same big 
waves had to be negotiated, of 
course, before the boats and their 
catches could be beached. 

The fish have always been 
marketed on the sands where they 
were landed, but catches brought 
into Tema by the new trawlers 
are to be dealt with in a newly- 
built market. There will also be 


a cold store and canning 
factories. 

Built inside the main harbour 
at Tema—biggest artificial deep¬ 
water harbour in West Africa— 
the new fishing port will play an 
important part in helping to fill 
Ghana's larder. 


Mural from a 
snapshot 

A mural 85 feet long and 10 
feet high covers a wall of the 
dining-room of a famous firm 
of chemists at Nottingham. It 
is a photograph of a Yorkshire 
dale, produced from a snapshot 
measuring only 3J inches by 2\ 
inches. 


Mr. Therm tells you some of the 
wonderful things a therm of gas 
does at home and in industry. 


as 


Miiji 


M 



Mr. Therm is invaluable in all sorts of 
industries, from the manufacture of jet 
planes to the baking of loaves of bread for 
your breakfast. But those loaves could not 
be baked if the farmer had not grown the 
grain for the flour which goes into them, and 
Mr. Therm helps the farmer, too, in many 
different ways. He may supply the heat for 
drying the grain which the farmer has so 
carefully grown and harvested, and he also 
helps to incubate eggs by keeping them 
warm until the chickens are hatched out. 
Just one therm of gas will dry 500 pounds 
of wheat grain, and it will keep up to 15,000 
chickens warm in a brooder for one hour. 


One of the most useful things in Mummy’s 
kitchen is her gas fridge. She uses a lot of 
eggs every week, cooking them for your 
breakfast and supper, and putting them into 
cakes and puddings and so on. Mummy can 
keep milk, butter, meat and eggs fresh in her 
fridge, which works on the principle that 
when a liquid evaporates, it draws heat from 
its surroundings. A solution of ammonia 
in water is heated by a tiny gas flame. The 
ammonia gas produced is condensed, and 
then evaporates, and so your fridge is kept 
cold. One therm of gas will work a small 
refrigerator continuously for seven days. 

Issued by the Gas Council. 


PONT MISS THE COMPETITION ! 

Mr. Therm’s Whirligig 




A 


m 




|Q) m 

m 


-^4, 


HOW TO ENTER : If you start in the right 
places and take every alternate letter, you’ll find 
each circle contains the names of two things 
mentioned in the above story. 

List the six answers neatly on a postcard, add 
your full name, age, and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own unaided work, 
then post it to : 

- Mr. Therm’s Whirligig No. 3, Children’s 
Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 
(Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for 
the three neatest correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration) received 
by Friday, 22nd September, and his decision is 
final. 

MORE " TELL ME, MR. THERM " WINNERS ! 

The winners of our Tell Me, Mr. Therm Com¬ 
petition No. 6 are Janet Robinson of Huyton, 
Timothy Walters of Hook, and Katherine Mulcahy 
of Bromsgrove. 


YOU’LL BE HAPPY WITH GAS 
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Shopping centre in the main street of Mbabane, the capital 


Oxen are still harnessed for work on some Swazi farms 


Swazi youths in the costumes worn by the warriors of old 


A game of football on the playing field near the workers’ homes at Havele 


'T'HE Protectorate of Swaziland 
-*■ in south-eastern Africa is a 
little country, not quite as big as 
Wales, in fact. It has an area of 
6,704 square miles, and the popula¬ 
tion, mostly African, numbers 
about 250,000, of whom some 
4,500 live in Mbabane, the capital. 

DOMINATED by the warlike 
Zulus in the early part of the 
last century, the Swazis achieved 
independence in 1843. Still dread¬ 
ing the Zulus, however, they 
looked for help to the Boers of 
the Transvaal and the British 
living in Natal, with whom they 
had been on friendly terms for 
many years. Britain and the 
Transvaal guaranteed the inde¬ 
pendence of Swaziland in 1881. 
But many gold prospectors and 
other adventurers entered the 
country and persuaded the Chief, 
Mbandzeni, to grant them all sorts 
of concessions—even exemption 
from taxation! This led to an 


Stall-holders waiting for customers in the market at Mbabane 


Boy with a 


Christian convert 


The Children’s Newspc, 


COMMONWEAL 
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H PANORAMA 


Hand • 


One of the 300 African schools run by Church Missions with government aid 


The asbestos mine (one of the world’s biggest) at Havelock, north-west Swaziland 


attempt by the British, the Boers, 
and the Swazis to rule the country 
faintly; but the arrangement did 
not work and in 1894, it was 
agreed that the Boers should be 
responsible. After the South 
African War of 1899-1902, the 
British took control. 


'J’ODAY Swaziland is the smallest 
of the three High Commission 
territories, the others being 
Bechuanaland and Basutoland. All 
are under the general direction of 
the Commonwealth Office in 
London. The British administra¬ 
tion in Swaziland works closely 
with a tribal council, which is 
presided over by the Paramount 
Chief, Sobhuza the Second. 


Just a little village gossip in the sunshine 


Kraal or village in the lovely country near Mbabane 


’J’HE country’s most important 
product is asbestos. Other 
valuable exports are rice, cattle, 
patulite (chip board, a forestry 
product), seed cotton, canned 
pineapples, tobacco, and butter. 


Happy as he is handsome 


Busy hands in a pineapple canning factory 
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Keeping watch on the 
birds round our shores 



One of the Heligoland traps used at British bird observatories 

fohn Markham 


Ceptember is the busiest month of the year at the chain of 
bird observatories around the coasts of the British Isles. 
Hundreds of bird watchers, mainly young but with a sprinkling 
of older ones, are active during the month, catching birds, 
weighing them, tagging them with numbered metal rings, and 
then releasing them once more, to try to find out where they 
go during their Autumn migration. 


The chain of bird observatories 
is comparatively new. The first 
were established during the 1930s, 
the pioneers being R. M. Lockley, 
on the Pembrokeshire island of 
Skokholm, and the Midlothian 
Ornithological Club on the Isle of 
May in the Firth of Forth. These 
two observatories wgre started up 
again after the war and others 
soon appeared. Now most of the 
important islands and headlands 
along our coasts have at least a 
group of regular watchers, if not 
an official observatory. 

To become official, an observa¬ 
tory must be recognised by the 
Bird Observatories Committee of 
the British Trust for Ornithology, 
2 King Edward St., Oxford. 
Further information can be 
obtained from the secretary, who 
will advise people who wish to 
stay at any of the observatories. 

At present there are 17 recog¬ 


nised observatories—eight in 
England, two in Wales, two in 
Scotland, four in Ireland, and one 
on Jersey. There are also un¬ 
official observatories at St. Agnes 
in the Scilly Islands and other 
places. 

At most of these observatories 
there is bunk-type accommodation 
and often you cook your own 
food, so that a stay at a bird 
observatory makes an excellent 
youth-hostelling kind of holiday 
for bird watchers. 

The sort of activities that go on 
at bird observatories, most of 
which study other forms of natural 
history as well, can be well seen 
by a glance at the latest issue of 
the newsletter that one of them, 
Bardsey Bird and Field Observa¬ 
tory, sends out to its members. 
Bardsey is an island off the tip of 
the Lleyn peninsula in North 
Wales, and among its many attrac¬ 


tions are breeding choughs, a 
species of red-billed crow, and 
Manx shearwaters, a sea-bird that 
breeds only on islands in the sea. 

Already this year oyer 150 
visitors have been to Bardsey, and 
some of them have come from as 
far afield as Burma, Nigeria, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Residen¬ 
tial courses were run on orni¬ 
thology, marine biology and 
general history, and six research 
students came from the University 
College of North Wales to collect 
freshwater specimens. 

Funnel trap 

In July eleven members of the 
Council for Nature’s Conserva¬ 
tion Corps went to Bardsey to 
repair the bird traps and set up 
new ones, and to build hides so 
that nesting and feeding birds can 
be observed. The main type of 
trap used for catching birds at the 
observatories is the Heligoland 
trap, a kind of huge wire funnel. 

Many interesting birds have 
been caught and ringed on Bardsey 
this season, including the second 
golden oriole ever to be ringed in 
the British Isles and a willow 
warbler that had been ringed in 
Hampshire in April 1960. Much 
time has also been spent watching 
at the lighthouse at night, to try 
to find out how to stop birds 
flying into the light and getting 
killed. Richard Fitter 

Prizes for bird 
photographers 

The well-known journal Cage 
and Aviary Birds is offering prizes 
totalling £50 to amateur photo¬ 
graphers who submit the best 
pictures of pet birds, wild birds, or 
birds in zoos. Closing date is 
29th September. 

There is no entry fee. Full 
details are given in current issues 
of the journal. 
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New discs to note 


LONNIE DONEGAN: Lumbered 
on Pye 7N 15371. “Lumbered” 
is a word often used in the theatre 
when someone has been put at a 
disadvantage. It hardly seems fair 
to laugh, but Lonnie’s run of bad 
luck makes very amusing listening 
in this song from the Anthony 
Newley show Stop The World, l 
Want To Get Off. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

MICHAEL REDGRAVE and 
JULIET MILLS: No My Darling 
Daughter on Parlophone R4S04. 
This duet from the enterprising 
film of the same name is sung by 
two of the stars, and no doubt 
we shall be hearing Juliet’s charm¬ 
ing voice more often in the near 
future. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

BEATRICE LILLIE: Mr. Perfect 
on Decca F11377. Miss Lillie 
gives a delightful musical des¬ 
cription of the perfect companion 
who never grumbles when she’s 
late and is always glad to see her. 
No one who is the proud owner 
of a dog will have any doubts 
about the identity of “Mr. Per¬ 
fect”. (45. 6s. 9d.) .' 

HENRI DE PARI: Broken 
Promises on Pye N25106. The 
smooth saxophone playing of de 
Pari blends well with its accordion 
backing to provide a pleasant 
continental touch. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

RAY ADAMS: You Belong To 
My Heart on Pye N25099. Ray 
has a very 
pleasant sing¬ 
ing style and 
he approaches 
this old 
melody with 
an easy beat. 
A word 
should be 
said for the 
excellent 
arrange¬ 
ment played 
by the Tony 
Hatch orchestra. (45. 6s. 9d.) 


KENNY BALL: Someday (You’ll 
be sorry) on Pye NJ2047. This 
tune has been much associated 
with Louis Armstrong, but this 
excellent recording will ensure 
that, for young listeners, this is 
Kenny’s song. The cheerful beat 
and traditional jazz style make it 
very happy listening. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

DAVID EDE: Ding Dong John 
on Pye N15370. The many young 
listeners who 
enjoy such 
radio pro¬ 
grammes as 
Easy Beat will 
, thoroughly 
appreciate this 
rhythmic 
number which 
features 
David E d e 
and the Go, 
Man, Go 
band. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

PLEIN SOLE1L: Soundtrack 
Music on Fontana TFE17346. 
This French music is a combina¬ 
tion of haunting melody and 
catchy rhythms and could well 
prove as popular as the back¬ 
ground score for Never On Sun¬ 
day. The orchestra is un-named, 
but is obviously first-class. (EP. 
12s. 3d.) 

ROSEMARY CLOONEY: A 
Foggy Day on Philips PB 1174. 
Once again Miss Clooney gives a 
lesson in singing to the would-be 
popular singer. Her phrasing 
and voice control are as beauti¬ 
ful as ever and although this song 
has been recorded many times she 
brings fresh life to it. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

DOR1TA Y PEPE: Dorita Y 
Pepe on Columbia SX1335. This 
husband-and-wife team, perform 
the songs of Spain and Latin- 
America. Their guitar playing ii 
always particularly interesting and 
it is heard to great advantage in 
this recording. (LP. 34s. lid.) 




KIT CARSON—PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (13) 

Tucking their shoes in their belts, Kit, with the I Mexican. lines—but lost their shoes on the way! I help for Kearney. Seeing Mexicans, they split up 
officer and the Indian, crawled through the I They now faced a 30-mile walk barefoot to get I so that one of them at least might get through. 


RUNNING MOST OF THE WAY KIT REACHED 
SAN DIEGO, AND A FORCE WAS SENT TO RESCUE 
KEARNEY'S MEN.THEN THE INDIAN BOY 
ARRIVED 


THE OFFICER WAS PICKED UP EXHAUSTED 
—ITTOOK HIM MONTHS TO 
RECOVER 


KIT WAS SENT TO WASHINGTON WITH A REPORT 
FORTHE PRESIDENT AND WAS E MBARRASSED 


WHILE RETURNING TO CALIFORNIA, KIT'S 
PARTY WERE VISITED BY THE DREADED 
KIOWAS,WHO MADE FRIENDLY GESTURES. 

''They dont brow/- \ 



KIT IS IN A TIGHT CORNER AGAIN. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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A thrilling tale of Pakistan 

RASHID TO THE 

T17 b y Constance p 

REiOvUEd m. White | 


Rashid Hasan’s father, who is 
a servant to Mr, Khan, is accused 
by his employer of stealing. 
Rashid is convinced of hit father's 
innocence and with his friend 
Abdul is determined to prove it. 
Rashid and his sister Shireen 
notice that Mr. Khan and Mah¬ 
moud the jeweller are spending a 
lot of time together—and wonder 
why. 

5. The search 

"Dashid delivered Shireen to his 
mother, then slipped away 
again before he could be ques¬ 
tioned. He must get back to 
Abdul as soon as he could. 

He was halfway down the road 
when another idea struck him; 
an idea so exciting and brilliant 
that he turned right around and 
went back. Mr. Khan was safely 
out of the way for some time, and 
his house was empty. Abdul was 
already watching the harbour for 
him. If there was a chance of 
searching the house for possible 
clues it was now. 

Keeping a wary eye open for 
the chowkidah, Rashid streaked 


across the courtyard and began to 
climb the tree. He could see that 
the window above was still wide 
open. 

He swung himself on to the 
branch and crawled along it to 
the end. Holding on to a stout 
twig just above, he stretched one 
bare foot towards the windowsill. 
Yes, he could do it. But he must 
be careful. One false move and 
he would fall into the courtyard 
below. 

.Leaning forward, he clutched 
the window frame with his free 
hand, then with a swift jerk he 
leaped the gap. In another 
moment he had landed on the 
floor. 

He picked himself up and stared 
around him. The house was in 
darkness and very quiet. Now 
that he was here, he did not know 
quite how to start, but he took 
his precious torch from his pocket 
and shone it cautiously round the 
room. It was a bedroom, rather 
bare and not the place where 
he would expect to find any clue 


to Mr. Khan’s schemes, whatever 
they might be. 

He went quickly through the 
rooms on the upper floor, then 
ran down the stairs. Here, at the 
back of the hall, was the room in 
which Mr. Khan most often sat, 
the desk at which he worked. 

The desk was one with drawers 
down each side. He tried the top 
one. It was locked. But the 
others opened at his touch to show 
uotepaper and envelopes, old 
letters and bills, pencils and 
rubbers. Rashid gave the top one 
another tug.'That’s the one, if any, 
he thought, but how could he get 
it open? 

There was a penknife lying on 


top of the desk, and he pushed it 
into the hole, trying to make the 
drawer open . . . 

Suddenly, from the courtyard, 
came the sound of a scream, and 
Shireen’s voice, loud and excited, 
called: 

“Chowkidah! Chowkidah! Here, 
quickly . . .!” 

Rashid dropped the knife and 
put out the torch. His knees were 
shaking so much that he could 
scarcely stand. Heavy footsteps 
clumped across the courtyard, and 
he could hear Shireen explaining 
breathlessly: 

“I saw a light! I tell you 
there’s someone in Khan Sahib’s 
house. I know he isn’t there 
'cause we saw him -going out in 
a boat.” 

Rashid clenched his hands. Oh, 
why did Shireen always poke her 
nose into things that did not con¬ 
cern her? Now look at the trouble 
she was getting him into! Yet, 
in her own way, she was trying 
to help, too, for she was explain¬ 
ing earnestly: 


“Don't you see? If there’s a 
thief in there it might be he who 
stole things from the Sahib and 
made him accuse my father-” 

The chowkidah was responsible 
for the safety of the house, and 
Rashid knew he was bound to in¬ 
vestigate. He flattened himself 
against'the wall, scarcely daring to 
breathe, for if he should be dis¬ 
covered there would be trouble 
indeed. No one would believe 
that he was only trying to prove 
his father’s innocence. 

The chowkidah, too, had a 
torch. He shone it in the window 
and shouted: 

“Come on out, whoever you 
are! I’ll set the police on you.” 

There was a long silence, then 
Shireen’s voice rang out again. 

"I was on the balcony when I 
saw the light. It was in that 
room . . .” 

"All right. I’ll go and see.” 

Hiding in fear 

The chowkidah went on mutter¬ 
ing to himself, and Rashid guessed 
he was already halfway up the 
tree. In another ’ moment he 
would be in the house. Rashid 
darted across the room and 
crouched under the desk in the 
space between the drawers, pulling 
the wastepaper basket in front of 
him so that he was half-hidden. 

As he squatted there, making 
himself as small as possible, he 
could hear his heart beating in 
great thumps. But louder than 
that was the sound of the watch¬ 
man's feet as he clumped about 
in the room above, as he came 
heavily down the stairs . . . 

The light switched on at the 
door of the room. Rashid stopped 
breathing, his hands damp and 
clammy with fright. To his 
amazement and relief, however, 
the chowkidah switched the light 
off again and went into the next 
room. 

A moment later the door closed 
behind him with a mighty slam, 
and he heard Shireen’s wail. 

“But I tell you, I did see a light. 
I wasn’t making it up-” 

“Any more o’ your tricks, and 
I’ll see your Mama.” 

Will he be found? 

They moved away, still arguing. 
Already, Rashid's first feeling of 
relief was wearing off, for now he 
realised that the chowkidah would 
be on the alert for the rest of the 
evening. If he could not find a 
way of getting out of the house 
again Mr. Khan would be bound 
to find him. 

Rashid shivered. Rather than 
be caught by Mr. Khan it would 
be better to give himself up to 
the chowkidah. He crawled out 
of his hiding-place and took a 
few steps across the room, then 
halted. If he gave himself up now 
he would be watched day and 
night and there would be no more 
chance of proving his father inno¬ 


cent. He must hang on a little 
longer . . . 

The minutes passed very slowly. 
Outside in the courtyard the 
chowkidah was marching up and 
down as if on guard. Suddenly 
Rashid heard the voice of 
another man talking to him, and 
for a moment his heart seemed to 
stop beating. Could it be Mr. 
Khan back already? 

With a sigh of relief he recog¬ 
nised Mr. Nasir’s pleasanter tones 
replying to the chowkidah’s 
account of the evening. 

“You say you went in and 
searched the place? And found 
no one? Then that's all right, 
isn’t it.” 

“If you say so. Sahib. But 
those Hasan kids are a nuisance, 
and I’ll tell Khan Sahib so. Bad 
enough to have a thief for a 
father without-” 

“That’s enough.” Mr. Nasir’s 
voice was stern. “Shireen is only 
a little girl, and if she played a 
trick on you maybe it reminded 
you of your duties for once. And 
remember that her father hasn't 
been proved guilty.” 

“Yes, Sahib. Goodnight, Sahib.” 

Respect for Mr Nasir 

The chowkidah's voice held a 
subdued note. Like everyone 
else, he had a great respect for 
Mr. Nasir. When he had gone he 
continued, however, to march up 
and down, as if to prove that on 
this night, at any rate, he was 
doing his duty. Rashid listened, 
counting the steps. 

One, two, three . . . past the 
window to the end of the court¬ 
yard. Twenty steps altogether 
before he turned. Rashid won¬ 
dered whether that would be long 
enough for him to slip out of the 
front door without being seen. 

He dropped to the ground and 
began to slide along the floor to¬ 
wards the door of the room. The 
chowkidah had left it open, and 
he crawled into the hall. He had 
to go very carefully, in case there 
might be something in the way. 


for it would be dreadful if he 
made a noise and attracted the 
watchman’s attention. He reached 
the front door safely and crouched 
beside it, his hands feeling over 
it to find the handle which he 
must turn, for the door locked 
automatically when it was shut. 

One, two, three ... He counted 
the chowkidah's footsteps again, 
and when he got up to eighteen, 
tried the handle of the door. Yes, 
he could get out . . . 

Escape! 

He closed the door again and 
waited, his forehead damp and 
his hands so wet and sticky that 
he had to wipe them on his 
trousers. The footsteps came 
nearer again, and the man paused 
just outside the door, so close that 
Rashid could hear him breathing. 
Then the pacing began again. 
One, two, three . . . past the win¬ 
dow and on to the end . . . fifteen, 
sixteen . . . now . . . before he 
turned ... 

Rashid noiselessly opened the 
door and ran. There was no time 
to shut the door, only just time 
to get through the gate and out 
of sight. Even though he knew 
he was safe now, he could not 
stop running until he reached the 
end of the road. 

When at last he was feeling 
calmer he hurried on. The next 
thing was to get back to Abdul. 

He turned the corner of the 
road, and suddenly, to his sur¬ 
prise, saw his friend coming 
towards him. 

“I thought you were never 
coming,” Abdul complained. “ I 
waited and waited.” 

“I couldn’t help it. Oh, Abdul, 
the chowkidah almost caught 
me . . .!” 

“ We’d better go home ” 

Rashid plunged into the ex¬ 
citing story, and Abdul listened 
with flattering interest. 

“Goodness! But I wish I'd 
seen the chowkidah's face when 
he found the front door open,” he 
chuckled. 

“And you didn’t see Mr. Khan 
at all?” asked Rashid. 

“Not a sign. I don’t think he 
can have come back even yet. I 
was watching all the time, but 
then I got tired of waiting, and I 
was afraid something had hap¬ 
pened to you.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t suppose it's 
any good going back to the har- 

Continued on page 10 


THE SUNDAY PICTORIAL 

National Exhibition 
of Children’s Art 

Royal Institute Galleries, 

195 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 

2nd to 30th September 

10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (closed Sundays) 

Admission I/- Children (under 16) 6d, 

FREE ADMISSION FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 

PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS—SCULPTURE 

Over 500 exhibits by boys and girls 
aged 5 to 16 selected from an original entry 
of over 37,000. 

Advisory Committee 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Gordon Archibald, 

Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey, Mr. Eduardo Paolozzi, 

Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. R. R. Tomlinson and 
Mr. Gabriel White. 
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STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


250 Brit. Empire 10/6 
100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —do.— 2/6 

12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
50 Canada 2/- 

50 South Africa 3/- 
100 Australia 
7 Brunei 
10 Bahrain 
100 Hungary 
20 Brit. Guiana 


5/- 

1/3 

2/6 

2 /- 

3/- 


25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Ascension 
25 Russia 
100 Germany 
25 Egypt 
25 Hitler Heads 
10 Iceland 
10 North Borneo 2/6 
IQ Cyprus 1/3 

50 Bulgaria 1/6 

100 World 2/- 

10 Lebanon l/3 


1 /- 

1 /- 

3/- 

1/6 

1/3 

1/3 

1/9 

1/8 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, Albums, etc., or Lists of USED G.B., 
India, Australia, Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, or U.S.A., are available Free on 
request. 




| +. 





BRITISH EMPIRE VICTORY SETS 

(All Mint, 2 stamps per Set) 


Antigua 

6d. 

Gilberts 

6d. 

Ascension 

8d. 

Gold Coast 

9d. 

Bahamas 

6d. 

Grenada 

7d. 

British Guiana 

6d. 

Jamaica 

9d. 

Caymans 

Gd. 

Kenya 

7d. 

Ceylon 

5d. 

Leeward Is. 

6d. 

Cyprus 

7d. 

Malta 

6d. 

Dominica 

Gd. 

Mauritius 

6d. 

Gambia 

6d. 

Montserrat 

6d. 

Gibraltar 

5d. 

Nigeria 

7d. 

The whole 40 

stamps, as above, can 

be 


J. A. 


supplied at reduced rate of 10/- the lot. 

L. FRANKS, LTD. (C.N.), 140 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
gether with a selection 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. A58), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 



CHARGE to- 
of Approvals. 


* 2'6 STAMP FREE ★ 



119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


too Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
£d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI8), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


A-Z 


25 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 

from 25 countries 

•fa One from every letter of the 
alphabet from Aden to Zanzibar ex¬ 
cept X. 

★ Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club —(admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
3d. postage and ask to see a selec¬ 
tion of popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 22), Lancing, Sussex. ,. ^ 

zammmsKBaB smsszsstas&Mzmmam aa 




53 G.B. STAMPS 

FREE 

To all stamp collectors 
who send for Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

Please send 53 Great Britain and Approvals. I 
‘ 6d. enclosed for postage. } 


AVON STAMPS ~(S2) NTH. WALSHAM, NORFOLK. 



with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW), 

5B5 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


20 RUSSIANS FREE 

These stamps are catalogued at approx. 
10/- large and small, new and old. 
Send 5d. and request Discount Approvals. 
Write now for there magnificent free 
stamps. Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (R) 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANKS, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 



y For 

► boy or girl.4 


White Mice, 5/6 
pair. Textbook, 
3/6. Cages, 7/6. 

Send for List. 
(Several colours.) 
PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse Farra,Ferndale 
Giant. 


Easy to Knit 

BES1WAY KNITTING PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at your newsagent’s, 
woolshop or wherever knitting patterns are 
sold. 


Price 


6d. each 


The Children's Newspaper, 16th September, 1961 

WORLD OF STAMPS 

Busy time for British 
collectors 


With three new stamps issued 
in August and five more to 
be issued this month, collectors of 
British stamps are having a busy 
time. Everyone in Britain can, of 
course, buy these new issues in 
mint condition from the local post 
office. Fine used specimens are 



much more elusive. Particularly 
difficult to obtain will be the 10d., 
Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. values, for 
most of these will be used on 
parcels or on airmail letters going 
overseas. (See page 2 for a pic¬ 
ture of the Is. 6d. stamp). 

A teacher. Miss Faith Jaques, 
who is on the staff of the Hornsey 
College of Arts, has designed the 
two stamps in honour of the 
seventh Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
mentary Conference. The 6d. 
value (pictured here), richly 
coloured in purple and gold, 
shows part of the hammer-beam 
roof of Westminster Hall. 

This famous roof was con- 

Rashid to the 
Rescue 

Continued from page 9 

hour now,” Rashid said regret¬ 
fully. “We'd better go home. 
Only remember, we'll have to 
seem .surprised when they tell us 
about the open door.” 

When they got back to the 
house they found the chowkidali 
the centre of a small, excited 
crowd. 

“That Hasan kid saw a light," 
he was telling a new arrival, “and 
so I went in to search the house. 
But I couldn’t find anyone. Good¬ 
ness knows where the chap was 
hiding, because almost as soon as 
1 came out again he dashed out, 
leaving the door wide open.” 

The boys pressed nearer, and 
Rashid asked innocently: 

“You saw the man, Chow- 
kid ah'}” 

“Just too late. A great hulking 
chap he was. ’Bout six foot tall 
and very fierce-looking. But I’d 
have given him a proper trouncing 
for all that, if he hadn't already 
had the start on me.” 

Abdul choked on his laughter, 
and Rashid gave him a warning 
pinch. He told the chowkidali 
solemnly, “Khan , Sahib will be 
very angry - with you when he 
hears how you let the man get 
away.” 

“You mind your own business, 
young son-of-a-thief,” growled the 
chowkidali as he shuffled off. 

Even that taunt had not the 
power to spoil Rashid’s feeling 
of triumph. He was grinning as 
he said goodbye to Abdul. 

“Tomorrow we’ll have another 
try,” he whispered. 

To be continued 


structed in the reign of Richard 
II (1377-1399). It spans 68 feet 
without any intermediate supports 
such as pillars or columns. Only 
with the manufacture of cast iron 
and steel girders have architects 
been able to build unsupported 
roofs as wide as this. 

Both the 6d. and the Is. 3d. 
stamps feature two symbols of 
Parliament. They are the mace 
of the House of Commons and 
the staff of office carried by the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod, who on State occasions acts 
as the messenger of the House of 
Lords. The present Black Rod 
is Lieutenant-General Sir Brian 
Horrocks. familiar to television 
viewers for his talks on famous 
soldiers and historic battles. 

r J l lIIS handsome new stamp from 
West Germany commemor¬ 
ates the 900th anniversary of the 



cathedral at Speyer, a Bavarian 
city on the River Rhine. 

Cince I mentioned, in last week’s 
^ C N, the tremendous growth 
of the airmail services during the 
last 50 years, the Nigerian Post 
Office has published some interest¬ 


ing figures. They show clearly 
how much Nigeria depends on air¬ 
mail for speedy communication 
with other countries. 

During 1960 the number of 
letters, postcards, and parcels ar¬ 
riving in Nigeria by sea was just 
over eight million. By air came 
nearly nine million items. 

Mail leaving Nigeria for other 
countries showed an even greater 
difference. Almost two million 
items of mail left by sea but 



nearly ten million were carried by 
airmail. 

The new Nigerian stamp pic¬ 
tured here pays tribute to the air¬ 
mail services. It shows an air¬ 
craft of Nigeria Airways flying 
over the globe. Its face value. 
Is. 3d., represents the rate of post¬ 
age on an airmail letter from 
Nigeria to any other Common¬ 
wealth country. 

This is one of four stamps 
which mark the admission of 
Nigeria as a member of the Uni¬ 
versal Postal Union. Founded in 
1874, this international organisa¬ 
tion arranges the exchange of mail 
between the countries of the 
world. 

Other values of the Nigerian 
series feature transport by sea, 
road, and rail. 

C. W. Hill 


LOAD OF ELEPHANT 



When one of the elephants at the Munich Zoo fell into the moat 
round her enclosure it took a crane and a.lot of strong men to 
hoist her back again. Luckily she was unhurt. 
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Stripey and the 
scornful fox 


WHAT AM IP 

]V£y first is in ice but not in snow. 
My second's in halt but not 
in go: 

My third is in ham but not in egg. 
My fourth's in poor but not in beg: 
My fifth is in fine but not in rain. 
My sixth is in window but not in 
pane: 

[to. 

My seventh's in from but not in 
My last is in cage but not in zoo. 
My whole gives much comfort, 
though always outside. 

And I’m very well known to both 
Scout and Guide. 



Answer next week 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Pretend 
to be. 9 Fabulous giant. 10 Brave 
person. 11 Snake. 13 It propels 
a fish. 15 Frozen water. 17 Cap¬ 
tain. 20 Wavelength. 21 River. 
22 Automobile Association. 24 
Actual. 26 Trees. 28 Burrow. 29 
Walk laboriously. 30 Listen with 
them. 

READING DOWN. 1 Top part 
of a house. 2 For example. 
3 Mischievous trick. 4 Colour. 
5 Feminine pronoun. 6 Weird. 
7 North Riding (of Yorkshire). 
S Large book. 12 To cheat. 
14 Land surrounded by water. 
16 Pack tightly. 18 Lazed. 
19 Irritate. 20 Enfold. 23 Requests. 
25 Fuss. 27 Meadow. 


Ctrjpey the Badger and young 
v -^ Foxy were'both born near the 
pool in the wood. Though the 
families were not enemies the 
parents thought it wiser to use the 
trackway to the pool at different 
times. 

One day, however. Stripey was 
lagging behind to nose out one 
last grub there, and met Foxy 
dashing ahead of his parents. 

“Fancy having to find your own 
food already!” said Foxy scorn¬ 
fully. “Our parents bring mice 
and rats home to us.” 

Stripey felt envious. “Why 
don’t you carry home food for 


ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters re-arranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 
Example: danger, ranged. 


1. He is a member of the peerage, 
a r '. . . e . . . 

2. Passing an overhanging s . . . . 
.she felt the leaves b . . . . 
her dress. 

3. If the s ... . round the case 
p .... it will burst open. 


Answers are given in column 3 

4. Invaders from the n . . . . were 
a t .... in the flesh of early 
English kings. 

5. The dollar is r 
international t t 

6. When the battle e . . . the 
general will s . . . a messenger 
to inform us. 


. highly in 


COASTLINE 

Here are the names of four 
counties, three in England and one 
in Wales. Ca/t you say how many 
hare a coastline? 

Herefordshire; Huntingdonshire; 
Radnorshire; Suffolk. 


flame the clogs 

The letters in the words below 
can be re-arranged to spell the 
names of two familiar breeds of 
dog. Can you find the names, 
each of seven letters? 

First faint poem. 


perfommg along the mmi lines 
Wj 



PEOPLE AND PLACES 




W&mxixM 




JPach illustration suggests the inhabitant of a country. Try to 
decipher all six names and link each with a city of the country. 

Word changing 

£Jan you change the word BIRD 
into CAGE in four steps 
by altering only one letter at a 
time? 


THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this 
week you share it with one of the 
following people: 

10th September Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. 

11th September Field Marshal 
Sir Gerald 
Templer. 

12th September Maurice Che¬ 
valier. 

13th September J. B. Priestley, 
author. 

14th September Peter Scott, 
naturalist. 

15th September Margaret Lock- 
wood, actress. 
16th September Lauren Bacall, 
film star. 

Surprises in your atlas 

JTdsnplrgh is not due north of 
London ; it lies 120 miles 

west. 

Liverpool is as far north as 
parts of Labrador and Hudson 
Bay. 

Land’s End is not the most 
westerly point of the mainland 
of Britain ; there are parts of the 
Scottish mainland which are 
farther west. 


us?” he demanded on rejoining 
his mother. 

“ I will show you why, pres¬ 
ently,” she said. And, weeks later, 
she took him past the foxes’ den. 
It was empty, and smelled horrid, 
with discarded and decaying bits 
of food lying about. 

“Look!” she said. “It is now 
so dirty they have had to move.” 

Thinking of his own clean 
home with its bedding so often 
changed, Stripey was no longer 
envious. 

Not until he was old enough to 
know all the answers himself did 
he meet the scornful fox again. 
And now Foxy wore his first 
sleek, grown-up coat of tawny red. 
He looked disdainfully at Stripey’s 
shaggy fur coat of grey, black and 
white. 

“ Fancy having to wear a coat 
like that,” he said rudely. 

This time Stripey was annoyed, 
not envious, but said with a secret 
smile: “Share my supper, and 1 
wilt show you why.” 

Turning to the hedgebank he 
dug out the wasps’ nest he had 
just found, and offered a hunk of 
fat grubs to Foxy. 

But Foxy was already fleeing 
from the angry wasps stinging him 
through his fine, sleek fur. They 
were unable to sting Stripey 
through his thick coat, however, 
as he well knew! 

Jane Thornicroft 


very popular circus performer will take shape before vour eyes 
if you carry a line from one number to the next. 


TO PUZZLES 

UST WEEK'S AKSWEB 


ANSWERS 

What am I ? 

Campfire. 

Coastline. Only 
one — Suffolk. 

Name the dogs. 

Mastiff; 
pointer. People 
and places. 

Indian — 

Bombay; 

Finn—Helsinki; 

Turk — Ankara 
Pole — Cracow 
Word changing, 
care, cage. 

ALL CHANGE! 

I real, earl. 2 shrub, brush. 3 strap, 
parts. 4 north, thorn. 5 rated, trade. 
6 ends, send. 
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Greek — Athens ; 
Chinese — Peking. 
Bird, bard, bare, 



HOW TIMES 
HAVE CHANGED^ 

Early in the nineteenth century, women and children were 
employed in the mines to push the trucks of coal. They 
often had to crawl on all fours through the low, narrow 
galleries. Nowadays most of the coal is carried on endless 
moving belts of rubber. 

Dunlop make special belting for use in mines. This is 
flame-proof and built with extra strength to stand up to the 
strain of heavy, rough loads. Dunlop also make belting for 
use in quarries and in factories—for carrying all kinds of 
materials quickly from point to point. 

v OUNEtOB* 

SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


PRI; 3 
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LET’S PLAY 

LAPTA 


The Children's Newspaper, 16th September, 1961 


championships for Representing New Zealand 
Young Anglers of 
the North 



Members of the New Zealand Rugby League team drawn up to 
form the initials of their country at llkley, Yorkshire, where they 
have been in training. They are playing various League games 
during their visit, as well as three matches against England. The 
first of these will be at Headingley, Leeds, on 30th September. 

New surface for the Centre Gourt 


'J’here's a game that has been 
played in Russia for over 300 
years. It’s called lapta. 

An English observer will assure 
you it resembles cricket, while an 
American will tell you it’s a primi¬ 
tive form of baseball—and they’ll 
both be right. 

Although the rules of lapta 
depend exclusively on tradition 
and vary from orie locality to the 
next, this essentially is what they 
boil down to: 

The players are divided into two 
teams. The number varies from 
anything to double that amount! 

One team bats and the other 
fields. The bat can be anything 
from a regulation baseball bat to 
a broomstick. 

The field is square, any size will 
do. All that's needed are two lines 
drawn parallel at the opposite 
sides .of the field. 

The batsman stands on one line. 
After hitting the ball—any type of 
soft ball—he runs to the opposite 
line. 

There he stands, or makes a 
dash back home. If he returns to 
the batting line without being put 
out, he scores a run. " The team, 
keeps on until all its players have 
been up to bat. 


Now we’ll play lapta! The bats¬ 
man stands on the line and the 
bowler stands a little to the side 
and feeds him the ball. 

Sometimes the players dispense 
with the bowler altogether and the 
batsman throws the ball up him¬ 
self and then takes a swing at it. 
If your ball is caught, you are out. 
If it isn't, you run. 

The fielding team doesn’t try to 
get your, “base” but you per¬ 
sonally. If they hit you, you’re 
out. 

Lapta was recently taken out of 
the backyard leagues. An official 
championship tournament has even 
been held—and, of course, umpires 
were brought in. 

The championship rules now lay 
down the size of the field. The 
home and base lines are from 40 
to 60 yards apart. The width of 
the field runs from 30 to 35 yards. 

The time was fixed, too, by 
these formal rules—there are two 
halves, each of 30 minutes 

But that’s for tournament play 
only! Out in the country the field 
still runs anywhere from the 
equator to the Arctic Circle, and 
the game goes on for as long as 
opportunity permits. 

(Reprintedby courtesy c/Soviet Weekly.) 


]\Jose than 350 anglers under the 
age of 16 are likely to be 
competing in the Northern 
Counties’ Juvenile Angling Cham¬ 
pionships which are being held 
this weekend at Macclesfield. 

The competition, which was 
first held last year, has been or¬ 
ganised by Northern Counties’ 
officials who hope that it will 
eventually become an all-England 
championship. 

The championships will be held 
in the Macclesfield Canal, and the 
youngsters will be after roach, 
dace, and gudgeon. Trophies will 
be presented for the best catches 
by an individual and by a team. 

GETTING DOWN 
TO IT 

§heila Cooper took up sprinting 
two years ago, when she was 
14. At first she made little im¬ 
pression in the sport because her 
stride was too short. Then her 
father had an idea. 

In the back garden of their 
home at Bolton-on-Dearne, near 
Doncaster, he laid a 50-yard 
cinder training track. But he laid 
it on a slope so that as Sheila 
raced down the hill her stride 
would automatically lengthen. 

The idea has obviously been a 
great success. This Summer Sheila 
won . the Women’s A.A.A. Inter¬ 
mediate 100 yards. 

Books for your 
sports library 

"A s badminton instructor for 
London County Council 
Evening Institutes I have taught 
many beginners ... I am not a 
champion, so can understand and 
help the ordinary player.” 

Thus writes Cyril Rangecroft in 
a foreword to his book: The 
Right IVay to Play Badminton 
(Elliot Right Way Books, 7s. 6d.). 
In easy stages he takes the 
beginner through the various shots, 
rules, tactics, explaining his points 
in straightforward style. 

Variety is the keynote of The 
Boys’ Book of Soccer for 
1962, which takes the field for the 
17th season. Published by Evans 
at 12s. 6d., it has articles by such 
stars as Jimmy Mcllroy, Dave 
Mackay, Ron Springett, Bryan 
Douglas and Bobby Robson. 
Stories, puzzles, quizzes are added 
for full measure. 


Y\ r ithin a fortnight of the end of 
the Wimbledon Champion¬ 
ships the bare patches on the 
famous Centre Court are normally 
raked and re-sown with selected 
seed. But this year, for the first 
time since 1926. the court has been 
re-turfed. 

Mr. Edwin Fuller, the head 
groundsman who has been on the 
staff since he was a boy, decided 
on this treatment to make the 
court more resistant to wear. The 


turfs have been, cut from the 
surrounds of the court, which has 
been re-sown in the usual way. 

Ensuring that the turfs were 
level and even called for great 
care. In fact, it took four men a 
fortnight to complete the job. But 
such .attention is to be expected of 
Mr, Fuller and his men who once, 
because a new type of grass bent 
under the mower blades, went over 
the whole court on their hands 
and knees with nail scissors! 



Municipal tennis courts at Harlow New Town, Essex, each have 
two coin-in-the-slot meters. One is for under-sixteens, who pay 
sixpence for half an hour. The other is for grown-ups at half-a- 
crown an hour. 





HAkAY MVS AAE HEkE AGAIN 



Those lovable characters Sue Day and her family, The Happy Days 
from 1 Princess ’ weekly appear in exciting new adventures 
in the latest PRINCESS GIFT BOOK. //J/17 /)//T 
Enjoy, too, the special features by Vv/f 00 

Peter Scott and other well-known writers. Price applies to u.K. only 
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